REMINISCENCES

I were fellow-sufferers, if I may use that expression, in
the failure of the Irish Industrial Exhibition at Earl's
Court in 1888, for we were hoth members of the Execu-
tive Committee, along with Mr. Herbert Gladstone,
Lord Arthur Hill, and many others.

Every Irishman, whatever his political views, must
have felt proud of the success won by the splendid
abilities of Lord Russell of Killowen. Thomas Moore
lamented for Ireland at the time when the torch that
must light an Irishman on dignity's way must be caught
from the pile where his country expires. Charles Russell
was born in happier days; but had he been born in the
worst of times for an Irishman and a Catholic, he would
have held sternly aloof from dignity's way, rather than
be lighted on that course by a torch caught from his
country's funeral pile. He never went one step out of
the path of high-principled independence to conciliate
any party or any power, and Great Britain as well as
Ireland rejoiced at his well-earned success, and felt
proud of him.

During his time in the House of Commons, and since,
I had many opportunities of meeting Henry James, now
Lord James of Hereford. I can distinctly recall to
memory the evening when he made his first great and
recognised success in the House of Commons. It was
on the occasion of a motion made by Isaac Butt, con-
cerning a judgment given by the once notorious Mr.
Justice Keogh, on the Galway Election Petition. The
occasion was one of great political interest at the time,
but it would be hard indeed to enliven it with any gleam
of animation for the ordinary reader of to-day. Butt
was the foremost man at the Irish Bar, and he had won
a great and recognised success as a debater in the House
of Commons. Butt had, one might have thought, a
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